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THE FIRST POEM. 
BY HANNAH MARIA WIGHAM, 

Concluded from page 547. 

Some have wondered how it is that the 
creation of light is spoken of before that of 
the sup, the source of light to our earth. But 
again we must recollect that we are reading 
@ poem and not a chronological account of 
the creation; and, so far as we can see, the 
order of what is represented as the day’s 
work is to some extent arbitrary, though not 
wholly so. We are here told simply that 
God made light, and afterwards we hear of 
the creation of the lamps that were to hold 
that light, and sun, moop, and stars are 
spoken of by the Earth poet as if they were 
simply torches held by angelic hands to 
lighten our little planet on its way through 
space. It is easy to see that this is a poetic 
not a scientific presentment of the facts of 
the universe. 

Then the “ days” go on, and the firmament 
-—with its store of clouds, a treasury for the 
rain and snow, a tabernacle for the sun, with 
its gorgeous tapestry of morning and evening 
splendors—arches itself over the waters be- 
low. Another.‘ day,” and the waters hasten 
away to their homes in the hollows and deep 
places of the earth, and the dry land appears, 
A later poet has described this, “At Thy 
rebuke they fled; at the voice of Thy thun- 
der they hasted away. They go up by the 
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mountains, they go down by the valleys unto 


the place which Thou hast founded for them.” 
Other “ days” witness the production of vege- 
table and animal life, which, in an ascending 
scale, culminates in man. In this ascending 
scale we seem to have the shadowing forth of 
what truth may exist in the doctrines of evo- 
lution and development. Possibly these doc- 
trines may have to be considerably modified 
before they are accepted as settled modes of 
belief; but we cannot doubt that living 
organisms did become more and more com- 
plex as time went on. 

But at length God stayed His hand, or, in 
Bible language, “rested” from His work. 
The house was furnished and prepared for 
the expected guests; this outward home, like 
the heavenly one, with many mansions fitted 
for the varied conditions and requirements of 
those who were to occupy it. 

The law provided for man by his Creator 
of a seventh day of rest bears witness in its 
wisdom and mercy to its divine origin, to the 
fatherly care of Him “who knoweth our 
frame and remembereth that we are dust.” 
This is all the more evident from the seven 
days being a period of time not marked out 
by any of the ordinances of nature, like a 
day, a month or a year; yet we cannot doubt 
there is some good reason why that period 
and no other was fixed on for the recurrence 
of the day of rest. Whilst there is the con- 
tinual witness it bears to the blessedness of 
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that true deep rest which is given to man 
when he “ceases from his own works as God 
did from His,” and, for the tossings to and 
fro of his own weak and wandering will, 
accepts the deep repose of a union with his 
Father’s will, and a perfect trust in His love. 
St. Augustine has beautifully expressed this 
in the words, “Thou hast created us for 
Thyself, and our souls are reatless till they 
rest in Thee.” 

Then we have the wonderful story of Eden 
and the Fall, in all of which we cannot doubt 
lies a far deeper than mere literal truth. How- 
ever we may receive it, and with whatever 
degree of literalness we may read it, we must 
remember that the story was familiar to the 
family of man when they dwelt together in 
their primeval home. They have carried it 
with them to the ends of the earth, and have 
told it over and over again, on stone, in 
legend, story, myth and music. And with it 
they have carried the talé of the ultimate 
triumph of good over evil, and of One who 
conquered through suffering. The story of 
Achilles, invulnerable except his heel; of 
Prometheus, nailed to the rock for his love 
to mankind; of Orpheus with his wonderful 
music; St. Michael and St. George, and 
many another slayer of the dragon, are prob- 
ably all shadows of the great redemption 
promised in the garden. 

No truth of revelation is perhaps more faith- 
fully echoed in our own hearts than that of 
the Fall. Truly they bear us witness that we 
are far other than we were meant to be, else 
whence are ail our lofty aspirations contrasted 
with our poor attainment, the dim intimations 
and intuitions that visit our souls like the 
scent of a far-off ocean or a breath from the 
mountains in the hot and dusty streets of a 
city ; or as the poet has it, whence come 

“ Those first affections 

Those shadowy recollections 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the Fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing, 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence . . . .”? 

We do seem to have been made for a 
larger, grander, happier world than this, 
such as we have made it, is. We see it in all 
the splendid world of art and knowledge that 
lies around us, that arches itself like the glo- 
rious sky over our heads, while we, toiling 
and burdened pilgrims, have scarcely time to 
look upwards, and sun ourselves in the glory; 
or like the combatants in the arena, with eyes 
blinded with dust and blood, forget to look 
around us, forget well-nigh that it is God's 
world we live in at all. 

Like people who have left their homes in 
early childhood, and forgotten the language 


they learned at their mother’s knee, so we 
can no longer read one-half of the spiritual 
truths and messages that are written for us 
on the page of Nature. At best we can but 
epell out a word or two here and there. Man- 
kind, even the wisest and best; poets, with 
their deep insight; artists, with the seeing 
eye, and skillful hand, and tuneful voice, 
have moods in which they feel themselves 
like spiritual Calibans, sitting disconsolate 
on the shore of the infinite sea, vexed and 
tortured with strains that reach them on the 
wings of winds that blow whence they know 
not, laden with secrets of that unseen world 
which their spiritual senses are too gross to 
receive. And so we wander through Nature 
as a traveller through the halls of an Egypt- 
ian temple, whose columus are crowded all 
over with hieroglyphics which he tries in vain 
to interpret. 

I have spoken chiefly of the intimations 
our intellect brings us of the Fall; more 
patent by far are the signs of departure from 
God’s moral law. On these we need not 
dwell; in our own hearts, and all around us, 
yawns the deep terrible abyss of evil which no 
plummet has ever sounded save the plummet 
of God’s love—the Cross of Christ. 

The awful problem, the unfathomable mys- 
tery of the existence of evil in God’s universe, 
remains unsolved, and probably will ever do 
so on this side eternity. Doubtless there is 
some good reason why this chief trial of our 
faith should remain; but thank God we know 
a are not abandoned to the powers of 
evil. ea ee tk ; 
Nor peed we suppose that faith was found 
only among the tribes of Israel. We think 
of the other nations as groping in the dark, 
and amid the din of life’s battle, and under 
the pressure of life’s woes, hearing only the 
mocking voices of the gods, the hollow echoes 
of their “‘ inextinguishable laughter ” pealing 
from the rocks of Olympus. But we cannot 
doubt that there were multitudes who, with 
Socrates, listened to the whispers of the still] 
small voice in their souls; who could say 
with him, “To a good man there is nothing 
evil in life or in death,” and who, like him, 
could die in the cause of Truth, and in the 
hope of a blessed immortality. . ° ° 

God’s sympathy with man in the struggle 
with evil, the certainty that He is continually 
working to bring good out of evil for His 
children, and that so the fiery baptisms of 
pain and surrow are the baptisms of His love 
for the purifying of the soul, these must re- 
main our highest consolation in the presence 
of the deep mysteries of sin and sorrow that 
surround us. And, in view of the long-suf.- 


fering of our Heavenly Father, we may re- 
member the words of one deeply taught in 
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the school of love and sorrow—“ The sum of 


all things is an Infinite Patience.” 


And now « have tried long enough, for the 
present, to spell out a few of the meanings of 
There are mean- 


these wonderful chapters, 
ings to abase and to exalt. 


the gauge of its finiteness the ways and 
works of the Infinite :— 


‘‘ Where wast thou when I laid the foundations 
of the earth ?—declare if thou hast understanding. 


Who hath laid the measures thereof? if thou know- 
est; or who hath stretched the line upon it? Where- 
apon are the foundations thereof fastened? or who 
laid the corner-stone thereof ? 


‘When the morning stars sang together, and all 


the sons of God shouted for joy?” 
While to the humble and reverent spirit 


such sweet strains steal out from among the 


mighty harmonies that they may well con- 
clude with our own beloved poet :— 
“T dimly gues3 from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight ; 
And, with the chastened Psalmist, own, 
His judgments, too, are right. 
**T know not what the Future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 


Assured alone that Life and Deaih 
His mercy underlies. 


“« And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar, 
No harm from Him can come to me 
Oa ocean or on shore. 


“I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


This for the individual ;—and for the race 
we may remember the glorious vision of the 
great and good Founder of our Society—* I 
saw there was an ocean of darkness and 
death, but an Infinite ocean of light and 
love which flowed over the ocean of dark- 
ness.” 

ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING —MINUTES ‘OF 

EXERCISES. 
MEN'S BRANOG, 

In our annual gathering this year from the 
different points of our vineyard, there has 
been felt a refiaing and purifying influence, 
lifting us above mere traditional fosling, and 
a us to sit together in that peace and 

ellowship that is the crowning blessing of 
rightly gathered assemblies. 

Daring our meetings for worship on First- 
day, a spirit of prayer and exhortation thereto 
seemed to solemnize us and prepare the way 
for the exposition of the doctrines of Christ 
by one of our Ministers, in which it was 


The magnificent 
irony of the language addressed to Job out of 
the whirlwind may well confront the haughty 
spirit that would presume to measure with 


declared that obedience to the will of God 
was the highest attainment of the human 
mind, and when rendered according to the 
best light the mind was capable of receiving, 
was, in every age and among every people, 
acceptable to God. Another speaker called 
our attention to the indispensable necessity 
for regeneration from a state of nature toa 
state of grace, to become a child of God and 
joint heir with Jesus Christ. The company 
and labor of a ministering friend and his 
companion, from another Yearly Meeting, 
has been acceptable and helpful, especially 
as we were passing through a general Revi- 
sion of Discipline. 

In adopting a revision of the rules of order 
and statement of our testimonies, efforts have 
been made to combine the truly progressive 
with the rightly conservative ; and while not 
ready to respond to the wish of many upon 
the subject of intoxicating liquors, in requir- 
ing total abstinence from it and all its prepa- 
rations, in medicines as well as otherwise, we 
feel that the new is an advance beyond the 
old. Much approval was expressed with the 
advice and query regarding the use of tobacco, 
its total disuse being evidently desired by 
nearly all. 

The meeting for worship on Fourth-day 
was felt to be a truly refreshing season, open- 
ing with earnest supplication, followed by a 
showing of the beauty of the figure of the 
law dispensation as a schoolmaster, bringing 
its followers to Christ, the eternal substance. 
Several speakers added their testimony. A 
sweetly refreshing influence was spread over 
the meeting by the reading of the epistles 
from other Yearly Meetings. 

The manifestation of interest by the younger 
part of the company gave an assurance that 
they were being prepared by the Father's 
hand to uphold the testimonies that are so 
important for the advancement of society ia 
moral and religious life. 

Much excellent advice was called forth by 
the reading of the answers to the queries, 
showing a deep desire for greater dedication 
of heart and support of our testimonies, 

The interest felt in the cause of peace led 
to the formation of a peace society during 
the week of meeting, though not under its 
care nor confined to its members The Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs made a favorable 
report of the progress of the tribe partly 
under our care, and hopes were toate ex- 
pressed that the labors in this direction might 
be maintained, and Friends willingly give of 
their means, when profitably spent for the 
advancement of this race. The Representa- 
tive Committee presented memorials of two 
deceased Friends, one having occupied the 
station of Minister, and the other that of an 
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Elder, which, being approved, were referred 
to the Revising Committee for care and pub- 
lication with the extracts. 

The First day School Association held two 
sessions, and is felt to be one of the instru- 
mentalities in stirring up the youthful mind 
and directing it in right channels, as well as 
in assisting others of riper years in attaining 
a clearer mental understanding of Scriptural 
truths. Living desires were felt that they 
should be conducted in harmony with the 
principles of our Society and to the promo- 
tion of truth. 

Our meeting has passed in great harmony 
and condescension, through a gereral revi- 
sion of the Discipline; and we have to thank- 
fully acknowledge the presence of the Mas- 
ter in the strengthening of our drooping spir- 
ite, and cementing of the bonds of fellowship, 
and in the influence of this feeling the meet- 
ing closed its final session. 


WOMEN’S BRANCH. 


Our meetings have been characterized by 
a spirit of unity and fellowship, which indi- 
cates that Christian love exists among us. A 
concern was expressed that we should seek 
not only to know the will of our Father, but 
that our obedience should keep pace with our 
knowledge, this obedience not producing uni- 
formity or sameness, but frequent diversity 
according to our condition, nature or circum- 
stances; principles remain unchangeable, the 
application varying with our surroundings. 
We were reminded that hatred cannot dwell 
in the heart where the love of God is, and 
that repentance must precede the baptism of 
Christ. 

Much lively exercise was felt in regard to 
the use of intoxicants, desires being expressed 
that we should refrain from their use medi- 
cinally as fast as substitutes may be found, 
and that we may use our influence with our 
physicians, it being believed that if their 
attention is aroused to the sad effects of the 
free use of stimulants as medicine, they would 
be more guarded and thoughtful in their pre- 
scriptions, and perhaps gradually abandon 
them. 

We were counseled to cultivate love for 
one another, which precludes all bitterness, 
wratb, clamor or evil-speaking—to be kind 
to one another, tender-hearted, forgiving, 
according to the injunction of the inspired 
Apostle, More care in regard to reading 
and pondering the Scriptures of Truth was 
urged, as being full of blessing to our own 
hearts and those around us. 





A PERSON may believe as he pleases about 
things, but things will not, therefore, be as he 
pleasez, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS ON CHARITY, 


“ Who maketh thee to differ from another, 
and what hast thou that thou hast not re- 
ceived? If, then, thou hast received it, why 
dost thou glory as though thou hadst not re- 
ceived it?” The following thoughts, being the 
result of meditation, are offered for the serious 
consideration of others. In looking over the 
face of nature the attentive mind at once re- 
marks the diversity there witnessed, even in 
things of the same species. When we look at 
the mighty oak of the forest we see that, 
though a strong resemblance exists throughout 
the family of oaks, still in certain points there 
is a marked diffrence. All strike their roots 
deep into the earth for nourishment, and as a 
result all send forth branches and leaves ; but 
how many varieties even of the oak there are, 
and of the same variety we perceive a vast 
difference in growth and appearance, owing 
to difference of soil, situation as regards air 
and light, and other circumstances. Leaving 
material things, we come to the noblest work 
of the Creator—the mind of man—and find 
there as much diversity as in the outward 
world. 

It is said, and the most limited range of 
observation confirms the saying, that of all 
the inhabitants of the earth the form and 
features of no two are exactly alike; still, in 
general appearance they are the same, and all} 
are fashioned by one great Creator, and always 
under His ever watchful eye. 

The difference in our views upon the same 
subject is very largely due to our education 
in youth and the traditions of the times in 
which we live. Two individuals viewing the 
same scene from the same standpoint and at 
the same time may be very differently im- 
pressed, owing to their different mental con- 
stitution; their hearts throb with the same 
common feelings of humanity, and are actu- 
ated with the same common motive. While 
all will admit in a general way that this dif- 
ference in the minds of men is all right, yet 
when we come in contact with those who en- 
teriain sentiments differing from ours, especi- 
ally on religious subjects, we are too apt to 
conclude they are wrong and we are right, and 
to imagine that we have a testimony to bear 
to the world against their practices, when, if 
we would but examine our hearts closely, we 
would find it really is but a prejudice in our 
minds, which we mistake for principle, and 
between which we have made no distinction. 
Why, then, should we array ourselves in 
judgment against our brethren, when we know 
not the motive for their actions? The most 
important lesson for us all to learn is to know 
ourselves, and this lesson onee thoroughly 
learned we will find so many faults and im- 
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perfections of our own we will have neither 
time nor inclination to watch our brethren; 
and thus will be brought about the great mil- 
lenium, ‘“ Peace on earth and good will to all 
men.” I close as I began, by asking in 
the words of the apostle, “ What have we that 
we have not received ?” G. C 





ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


The Women’s Yearly Meeting of Friends 
in Great Britain, held in London in Fifth 
month last, addressad the following petition 
to Queen Victoria, asking her, in virtue of her 
high place among earthly rulers, to bring her 
influence to bear on the side of peace among 
the nations. 

We learn that the petition was kindly re- 
ceived and promptly acknowledged by the 
Queen. 

May it please the Queen. 
| Assembled in the fear and presence of the 


Lord for the transaction of the concerns of 


our portion of the Church of Carist, our 
hearts have turned towards our beloved 
Sovereign, in this great crisis of public 
affairs, in loyal affection, and in strong but 
respectful sympathy. In presenting this 
appeal, we ask her to believe that nothing 
but a sense of duty towards Him, who is “King 
of kings and Lord of lords,” would have 

a induced us thus to trespass on her time and 
attention. 

The subjact of peace—a blessing which it 
is the will of our Heavenly Father should 
be enjoyed by all—has at this time closely 
occupied our consideration. 

Fully persuaded that all war is opposed to 
the commands and example of our Holy Re- 
deemer and to the whole spirit of His Gospel, 
we have watched with deep solicitude the 
course of recent events; and, in view of the 
awful possibility of war, and of the untold 
sufferings, and woe attendant upon it, our 
prayers have ascended fervently to the Lord, 
that “ He would Himself give us peace by 
all means.” 

We humbly entreat our gracious Queen— 
placed as she is in the good providence of God, 
at the head of a nation which stands fore- 
most in the profession of allegiance to Christ, 
the Prince of Peace—to bring her powerful 
influence to bear, on every occasion, in favor 
of such measures of wise conciliation and for- 
bearance as may, under the blessing of Al- 
mighty God, not only now prevent war, but 
tend to place the peace of the nations upon 
an enduring basis. 


We have asked “mercies of the God of 


heaven” for our country, and for our be- 
loved Queen, that she may not only be made 
instrumental in preserving to England the 
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blessing of peace, but that her Christian in- 
fluence and example may be felt throughout 
Europe. 

Thus ruling in the fear of the Lord, may 
the responsibilities of her exalted position be 
discharged in reliance upon his promise, who 
has said, ‘Them that honor Me, I will 
honor ;” and in making this appeal to our 
beloved Sovereign, as one who has the heart 
of a mother, and who can feel for the suffer- 
ings of the widow and fatherless, it is our 
earnest prayer that the ancient benediction 
may be richly fulfilled in her experience, 
“The Lord bless thee and keep thee, the Lord 
make His face to shine upon thee and be 
gracious unto thee, the Lord lift up His coun- 
tenance upon thee and give thee peace.” 


oO pray, 
The Qu2en’s respectful and faithful subjects. 


Signed on behalf of the Meeting at its sitting 


this day, the 28th of Fifth month, 1878. 


Saran Exiza Dymonp, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cuicaco, ILu., Tenth mo. 16, 1878. 
Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


The Illinois Social Science Association held 
its second annual meeting in this city 
recently. 

F. B. Sanborn, Secretary of the American 
8. S. Association, in an address before the 
Congress held in Cincinnati in the past sum- 
mer, said : 

“That magnificent prairie commonwealth 
of Illinois has been the first to institute an 
Association of Women for the promotion of 
Social Science, an undertaking which we 
heartily welcomed.” In a letter to the 
recent meeting he also extended a cordial 
welcome to the work in which their body was 
engaged, which he stated was “ philanthropic 
as well as scientific, engaging head, heart and 
hand,” 

Quite a number of interesting papers were 
read upon women’s work, industrial schools, 
etc., bringing out some interesting facts. 
Reports of several industrial schools were 
read, giving the gratifying information that 
many, otherwise homeless girls, were bei 
educated in the various industries for whi 
they seemed to have most capacity, especially 
in the way of housework, fitting them for 
intelligent service. 

Some sanitary tracts issued by the teachers 
of Hampton College, Va., were annou 
for distribution in the homes of the poor, 
treating in a simple way of preventable 
diseases. 

If these tracts are of a sort to be under- 
stood, and followed by the poorer classes, 
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much good may be done by thus bringing 
this knowledge within their reach. 

E. B. Harbert, President of the Associa- 
tion, stated that “in the past year in the 
United States thousands of little children had 
moaned their lives away in cruel pain, many 
of them little victims of the improvidence 
and ignorance of fathers and mothers.” 

In a paper read by Prof. S. M. D. Fry, of 
Bloomington, IIl., upon the “ Higher Educa- 
tion of Women,” she said “ that it was now 
expected that in England all university de- 
grees would be attainable by women, as was 
the case in Queen’s College, Bedford College 
and University College. In America to-day 
ninety colleges admit both sexes equally, and 
60 per cent. of the academies aud normal 
schools do the same. In Bloomington, Ille., 
a professorship had been first conferred upon 
@ woman, with the same title, responsibility 
and salary as a man would receive. Her 
sixty-five public schools were all ‘manned’ 
by women. Eighteen out of thirty-four 
agricultural colleges admit women. 

Prof. L. C. Allen, of the Industrial Uni- 
veraity, of Champaign, IIl., read a paper 
upon the practical question, “‘ What shall we 
teach our girls?” She said “ it was a truth 
for this century to realize that man can only 
attain to the highest possibilities when woman 
stands by his side, his equal morally, physi- 
cally .and intellectually. The physical fact 
that an educated mother is more important 
to the offspring than an educated father is 
beginning to obtain. So the question of 
‘ What shall we teach our girls?’ was absorb- 
ing.” Physiology and hygeine being almcst 
first in importance, which should include the 
proper preparation of the most suitable food, 
etc. Dress and ventilation, and similar 
practical subjects should receive much atten- 
tion. 

The attendance at the meeting was good, 
and we think it cannot fail to result in great 
benefit when a elass of thoughtful, intelligent, 
earnest and conscientious women enter seri- 
ously into practical self denying work. As one 
woman remarked, “utilizing much of the vast 
amount of energy and genius” that heretofore 
had been spent ia making “ covers for chairs 
and then covers for covers.” 

Let us carefully examine our surroundings 
and expenditures and see if there is not some 
way in which we can spend our leisure and 
means that would bring more valuable and 
satisfactory returns, in the uplifting of the 
ignorant and degraded, and in so doing we will 
uplift ourselves. mA. P. 

LOCAL INFORMATION. 
PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION: 
A large gathering of earnest and influ- 





ential workers in the Firet-day schools of 
this Association convened on the 19th inst. 
in Friends’ Meeting-house, Fifteenth and 
Race ste., and held two sessions. 

Reports from the eight Unions composing 
this body were read. They give statistics 
from 64 schools in active operation, with an 
aggregate of over 5,000 teachers and scholars, 
and of libraries in which the volumes num- 
ber 17,753, which is 264 persons and 539 
volumes in libraries; more than was reported 
in Second month last. Scattered Seeds is 
largely circulated, besides pamphlets and 
tracts on temperance and peace, and some 
copies of Childrens’ Friend. 

No reports were received from the schools 
within the limits of Caln and Southern Quar- 
ters and Fishing Creek. Quite a number of 
schools within Western and other Quarters 
were not heard from. The number of teach- 
ers and scholars.in all these is not included 
in the above estimate. ‘They would doubtless 
largely increase the figures here presented. 
Only one sewing-school (Girard A venue) sent 
a report to the Association. It has 25 teach- 
ers, 107 children, and distributed 478 gar- 
ments last year. 

Concord Union' has a Committee on Mis- 
sion Work under its auspices. Several boxes 
of books and periodicals have been sent to 
isolated places where literature is scarce and 
the people unable to purchase; also a sewing 
school for colored people has been success- 
fully carried on with 51 scholars in attend- 
ance. 

The report from Philadelphia Union in- 
forms that the attendance of the schools is 
generally well maintained, and some increase 
in our religious meetings through their instra- 
mentality is noted. 

Concord Union reports the condition of 
its schools in the main favorable. The weight 
of responsibility resting upon parents was 
alluded to in this report, they being the Di- 
vinely appointed instructors of their children, 
who are rational as well as imitative beings 
that need the combined influence of precept 
and example to accomplish the best results in 
their training. The necessity of implanting 
right principles of conduct in early life was 
urged, with the reminder that “ we too often 
leave our seed-sowing until the time when we 
should be reaping the harvest.” This Union 
has lost by death several valued and active 
workers within the past year. 

Western Union queries “whether our 
gradual decrease in numbers and influence is. 
owing to adherence to stereotyped methods or 
customs” in some localities. It adds: “With 
faith in the importance and usefulness of 
First-day schools and faith in the children, 
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we may gather around us as being capable of 
knowing and loving the good and the true; 
faith in the Christianity we hold forth to 
them as a reality by which our lives may be 
safely governed, and faith in God as the 
Father and Friend of us all, ever ready to 
aid us in our efforts to do good, and whose 
presence is ever surrounding us with a bound- 
less love that will preserve us. With this 
faith, no matter when or where we may be 
called to work, let us go forward as best 
wisdom directs to labor for the promotion of 
First-day schools amongst us.” 

Haddonfield Union desires “that the good 
work may go on, that not only we and our 
children, but our children’s children may 
reap an abundant harvest. We are capable 
of growth by comparison and looking into 
the past. History reveals to us the fact that 
every movement which has resulted in plant- 
ing higher the standard of truth, virtue and 
knowledge has been under the influence of 
liberty of conscience and freedom of expres- 
sion. Whatever of success has crowned or 
will crown our efforts, we believe is in conse- 
quence of building upon this foundation. As 
time advances and the number increases of 
those who look to us for mental and spiritual 
food, we feel increasingly the burden resting 
upon us and the paramount necessity of fre- 
quently petitioning the Throne of Grace for 
permission to drink at the great Fountain of 
Eternal Knowledge, that we may be quali- 
fied to teach to edification those committed 
to our charge. In this Union there is much 
encouragement felt in regard to the increase 
of the meetings in some places where the 
schools have been established.” 

Bucks Union reports the largest number of 
schools (12) in active operation, and an in- 
crease of interest in and attendance of our 
religious meetings since their organization. 
There is evidence that the foundation princi- 
ple and testimonies of Friends are better 
understood by those connected with the 
schools. This Union is concerned because so 
many of the older members of our Society 
still remain, apparently, uniaterested in this 
important work. 

Burlington Union report expresses the 
same concern. It says: “If our older mem- 
bers show a commendable interest in our 
schools the younyer ones will thereby be in- 
duced to take part and become engaged there- 
in. This interest should be not only for 
that which pleases the eve and the ear, but 
a zeal for the improvement of the mind and 
for purity of heart. Honesty, industry, 
economy, with their kindred virtues, should 
be presented so that they may be properly 
understood. Temperance is a subject always 
considered worthy of notice. The res,onsi- 










bility of the use of intoxicating drinks rests 
not alone on the seller and the drinker. We 


all help to make public opinion, and in our . 


social capacity should be careful to give no 
countenance to the drinking customs of soci- 
ety. Parents should early train their chil- 
dren to self-denial, and give them to under- 
stand that they must render an equivalent 
for what they receive; that to grow up in 
idleness or only to employ their time on what 
are called accomplishments is a great wrong 
to themselves and to society. We should 
call their attention to the various phases of 
usefulness. Children need cheerful homes 
that they may love home. Cultivate all the 
germs that develop righteousness, then will 
we help forward that most desirable condition 
‘Peace on earth and good will to man.’” 

Salem Union reports: “Friends generally 
participate in four of the schools, and there is 
an increase in the attendance of meetings. 
They feel they have not much to boast of in 
regard to what they have accomplished. They 
have, by casting in their ‘ mites,’ endeavored 
to make the First-day school opportunities 
interesting and prefitab'e, and so mingling 
the young and old together that the good in 
each may be brought out. If we do not see 
any great results now, our hope is that the 
good will eventually be found, though it may 
be after many days; and we trust there have 
been hearts prepared for the immortal seed, 
which in due season will be harvested to the 
honor of the Great Husbandman, who ever 
watcbes over His own as well during the pre- 
paration of the soil as at seed time and har- 
vest.” 

Abington Union was only formed within 
a few months past. It reports: ‘‘All our 
schools have increased in interest and in at- 
tendance. Those in which the older and in- 
fluential Friends generally participate, report 
a large increase in the attendance of First- 
day meetings. 

This summary only briefly touches upon the 
important and interesting topics brought for- 
ward by theseveral Unions. Tae remarks which 
followed the reading of the reports were main- 
ly to the point, and the words generally well 
chosen. It was matter for encouragement 
to those who have been so many years labor- 
ing in this cause that an increase of intelli- 
gent workers capable and willing to give ex- 
pression to their views on all the subjects 
that claim the attention of the Association, 
was manifested at this meeting. There is a 
steady growth apparent, both in the numbers 
engaged in the schools as teachers and schol- 
ars and in appreciation of the work to be ac- 
complished and the best means of doing it. 
The necessity of adhering to the plain and 
simple ways of Friends in the teaching and 
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conducting of the schools was urged, and a 
manifest desire evinced to depend on the fresh 


. illumination that will be given as its need is 


felt to all who seek Divine aid in the impor- 
tant duty of religious instruction for the 
young. The report of the Treasurer shows 
an aggregate of $275.05, of which $207.67 
have been expended, leaving a balance of 
$67.38 now in the treasury. 

An encouraging epistle from Ohio Associa: 
tion was read, and its kind words of cheer 
were gratefully acknowledged. 

By the action of the Executive Committee 
it was concluded to prepare a “circular let- 
ter,” embracing the condition of the schools 
in Philadelphia Association, and the several 
points brought forward in the reports, to be 
sent to each of the First-day School Asso- 
ciations within the limits of our Religious So- 
ciety. A committee was appointed to pre- 
pare and forward the same. 

The meetiag closed under a feeling that 
the occasion had been one of much harmony 
and favor, and that a solid gain had been ex- 
perienced by many who are earnestly engaged 
in this work through the free and frank inter- 
change of views that characterized the whole 
meeting. L. J. R. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 26, 1878. 


ILuinois YEARLY MEeEtiIna:—We have 
now received the official Extracts of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, but having already given 
several partial accounts from private sources 
we do not publish them at length, but give 
the Minutes of the religious exercises in 
both Men’s and Women’s Meetings in our 
present issue. 





Tae Lrprary AT FIFTEENTH AND RACE 
Srreets —The ueual annual meeting of the 
Library Assosiation of Friends was held in 
the Library Room at Fifteenth and Race on 
Sixth day evening, the 18:h, and, owing to 
the raioy weather, was rather emall. The 
report of the proceedings of the Commitiee 
of Management for the past year was received 
with favor by the contributors present, and 
the same committee was continued in charge 
of the institution for the coming year. The 
statement was made that there are now more 
than 8000 volumes in the Library, and that 
of these near 4000 were loaned out during 
the year. This shows an increase of interest 


on the part of borrowers, while the liberal 
pecuniary aid extended by a few friends and 
by the Friends’ Social Lyceum, has enabled 
the Committee to keep the shelves supplied 
with such of the recent publications of the 
day as seemed adapted to the tastes of 
readers, and are believed to be instructive 
and valuable. 

Any person not a member with Friends, 
wishing to make use of the Library, should 
get a blank certificate of guarantee from the 
librarian, and obtain the signature of some 
responsible Friend, when the privilege of 
obtaining books may be extended, subject, 
however, to the approval of the Committee 
of Management at its next meeting. 

To all Friends the free use of this valuable 
and interesting collection is extended, and 
the Library is opened for the present on 
Fourth, Sixth and Seventhday afternoons 
from 2 to 5 P. M., and on Fourth and Sev- 
enth-day evenings from 7 to 9. 

The generous contributors and the Com- 
mittee of Management invite the attention of 
those for whom the Library was created, to 
its present advantageous situation, and to its 
good supply of standard and of periodical 
literature. Notwithstanding its large increase 
of usefulness within a recent period, it is 
believed that many of our members do yet 
not properly appreciate the advantages 
offered. 


- THE ConsECRATION OF MonEy.—A writer 
in the Public Ledger of Tenth month 19th has 
some thoughtful remarks on the significance 
of money and its varied symbolism. It is a 
sign of ideas and principles; speaking some- 
times of honest toil with its fair reward; of 
industry, patience, perseverance and fidelity ; 
but sometimes of oppression, fraud, avarice 
and the cunning schemes of the adventurer. 

The writer asks us to consider what influ- 
ences the coin which leaves our hands is to 
exert in its future career, for it is undoubtedly 
a powerful implement in moulding society. 
It may preserve and it may exalt life, and 
after its primary use in providing for the 
needs of one’s own household are discharged 
it is the duty of the good steward of the gifts 
of Providence to consider what shall be its 
further consecration : 
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“The quality of each man and woman will 
be stamped upon the coins that leave their 
hands. Some will be spent for sensual in- 
dulgence and feverish excitement, others for 
the best aids to physical health and vigor; 
some will purchase books and culture, art 
and refinement, others the newest results of 
fashion and style; some will be exchanged for 
the tasteful adornments of a cheerful home, 
others for the massive and costly decorations 
of ambition and display ; some will go to feed 
selfishness and foster meanness, others will 
speed on errands of mercy and carry comfort 
to the destitute; some wili help the cause of 
error, others will strengthen truth and estab- 
lish justice. 

“We think but little, as a general thing, of 
the consecration of money. We deem it too 
coarve and gross a thing to enter much into 
thoughts of moral or religious matters. Yet, 
as we have seen, the dollar is nothing in itself 
except as a symbol. It expresses character, 
and it is of the first importance to us to know 
what is the character that is ever flowing 
from us through its channel. There is no 
more sacred duty, no more important obliga- 
tion than that of employing money. It is as 
deserving of being consecrated to worthy and 
noble causes as are our time, our talents or 
our lives. Of course no definite rules can be 
laid down; the judgment and the conscience 
of each one must be the arbiter in this matter, 
but the one thing needful is to bring it to 
that judgment seat for arbitration. In some 
countries tithes or taxes are collected from all 
private purses for the support of the Church 
that is upheld by the State. In our own land 
there is no such unjust compulsion. But upon 
every heart is written a law, supreme above 
all State laws, which requires us to devote 
some part of our means to the service of our 
fellow-men, to the promotion of justice and 
truth, to the establishment of principles that 
we revere, to the succor of distress. If we 
obey this law, and cherish the spirit it en- 
forces, the money with which we are entrusted 
will leave our hands purified by the character 
which has impressed it, and ready to fulfil a 
worthy mission to the world.” 





MARRIED. 


JACKSON—PRICE.—On Tenth month 9th, 1878, 
by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Dr. Edward Jackson and Jennie L:, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Isaiah and Lydia H. Price, all of West 
Chester, Pa. 


DIED. 


ALTEMUS.—On Tenth mo. 16th, 1878, at the 
residence of his mother, Martha Altemus, Francis 
Altemus, Jr., in his 23d year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


BEANS.—On the 16th day of Tenth mo., 1878, in 
Buckingham, Pa., Mary P. Beans, wife of Silas H. 
Beans,and daughter of Cyrus and Rebecca W. Livezey, 
in the 43d year of her age; a member of Solebury 
Monthly Meeting. 


BUNTING.—On First-day morning,Tenth mo. 20th, 
1878, at his residence, Sharon Hill, Delaware county, 
Pa, after a long and painful illness, Samuel Bunt- 
ing, in the 51st year of his age, eldest son of Kezia 
R. Eyre and the late Jabez Bunting, of Darby, Pa. 


JONES.—On Tenth month 15th, 1878, at Nor- 
ristown, Hannah B., wife of David Jones, in her 
72d year. 


KELLY.—Ono Tenth month 17th, 1878, Mary W., 
widow of James P. Kelly and daughter of the late 
Biddle Reeves, of Philadelphia; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green street. 


LONGSTRETH.—On the morning of Tenth mo. 
15th, 1878, at Bryn Mawr, Pa., Emily Burling, wife 
of John H. Longstreth and daughter of the late 
Benjamin Burling. 


WOLVERTON. —On Tenth month 10th, 1878, 
at the residence of Edward G. Hughes; in Bucking- 
ham, Pa., Mary Wolverton, in her 73d year. 





for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MORE DAYS BY CRYSTAL LAKE. 


We have no right when describing Crystal 
Lake’s attractions, to ignore the little steam- 
boat, the courageous Lady of the Lake, which 
finds covert in the spacious boat house at the 
foot of the green. It is too Jate in the season 
now to indulge the little puffer in daily trips 
round the fairy-like sea, but we enjoyed one 
pleasant afternoon ride with a company from 
the neighborhood before the boat was quite 
remanded to winter quarters. There is some- 
thing in such encounters with strangers in 
beautiful places and under circumstances of 
exhilaration and of novelty which develops 
all the latent geniality in the human heart 
and dispels the mists of prejudice. We can 
only hope these our kindly young fellow-citi- 
z-ns of the hill country were as pleasantly 
impressed by the visitors from Philadelphia 
as were we with them and with their country. 
Sunset upon the waters is ever a new glory, 
and as the full orb sank down the western 
sky, casting its accustomed “lane of beams 
athwart the sea,” we felt the serene influence 
of the hour. How mu h more interesting are 
the dwellers in the land than are its woods 
and waters, its blue or cloud flecked heavens, 
its aspiring mountains or its fertile vales! 
yet too often the pleasure tourist studies curi- 
ously the scenery, the mystic woodland and 
the rippling brook, invoking the Naiads and 
the Dryads, but almost ignoring the human 
interests which ought to appeal first to the 
sympathies. Why should we prate of the 
love of Nature if we ignore the crowning 
work of Nature—these immortals, who are 
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divinely appointed to inherit and enjoy this 
richly-stored and richly-adorned earth home? 

As the cays go on we find the autumn tints 
deepen in the forests, and note the withdrawal 
of all the tender little flowers which give a 
eharm to meadow and brook-side. Searching 
among the moist grass, we have been sur- 
prised to find many ambitious flowers of the 
Viola cuculata asserting themselves unseason- 
ably, and we felt like asking other lingerers 
in the country if it is at all common to pick 
viclets in the meadows in October. We even 
found one poor little white violet shivering in 
the frosty air. I think the Asters are parti- 
cularly beautiful here, and the wild roses 
must have been a grand feature of the sum- 
mer at Crystal Lake. The hips of rose and 
of hawthorn are very conspicuous, and in 
the woodlands are many plants in full fruit, 
among which are some berries which we do 
not recognize. I have often observed that 
berries are specially abundant in the high- 
lands—a provision of nature, perhaps, for a 
supply of food to the little birds which live 
in the sheltering boughs. Peering curiously 
into the thicket, we are startled by a loud 
whirring sound, and a bird soars quickly 
from the gloomy depths. We push our way 
in among the underbrush to find bis starting 
place. Down on the ground is a space a foot 


or two in diameter where a pheasant has | 8 


been indulging his gallinaceous tendencies, 
scratching up the earth to dust himself like 
a barn-yard fowl. Game of many kinds is 
plentiful in this place, and even the beasts of 
prey are not quite extinct. Catamounts and 
foxes are sometimes seen by hunters, but we 
encountered none in our explorations. Quails, 
woodcock, pheasants, hares, rabbits, squirrels, 
wild duck, wild pigeons in the season, snipe 
and other birds, are the spoil of the hunts- 
man, while those who love the meditative 
angler’s vocation find in the lake, bass, pick- 
erel, perch and catfish. 

Mounting the hill just back of our hotel, 
we find a most inviting barn, richly stored 
with grain, and having its great doors spread 
wide open as if in welcome. Here is an ex- 
cellent position for a view of the surrounding 
hill country, with its woodland patcles and 
silvery lakes. The scene has a most attract- 
ive softness, every rock point being polished 
and rounded off by the lapidary glaciers of 
old, and the mantle of fertility being thrown 
over al]. No streams of water are at this 
season couraing between the hills, and we find 
that the lakes which glimmer before us to- 
day have not a single tributary brook. 

A blue Indian summer like haze bathes 
the distant and lower lands, circumscribing 
the view but greatly enhancing its attractions 
—refining the crimson and gold of the ma- 


ples and softening all the roughness out of 
the landscape. The sober minded, tranquil 
herds which browse upon these thousand 
hills recall to mind the whimsical appeal of 
the poet * of the New York Graphic for the 
cow to abandon her scandalous optimism : 


“‘ Why, cow, how canst thou be so satisfied ? 

So well content with all things bere below? 

So unobtrusive and so sleepy-eyed, 
So meek, so lazy, and so awful slow! 

Dost thou not know that every thing is mixed, 
That naught is as it should be on this earth, 

That grievously the world needs to be fixed, 
That nothing we can give has any worth, 

That times are hard, that life is full of care, 
Of sin and trouble, and untowardness, 

That love is folly, friendship but a snare? 
Prit, cow, this is no time for laziness | 

The cud thou chewest is not what it seems! 
Get up and moo! Tear round and quit thy 

dreams !’’ 


But the cows regard us camly, smiling in- 
wardly at our foolish exhortations. 

The rounded summit to the north-west, 
which to-day looks purplish with distance, is 
Elk Mountain, and from a convenient led 
of rocks near the summit a grand view of the 
vicinity is to be enjoyed. We can drive to 
within half a mile of the point of observa- 
tion, and then scramble up a rocky and slip- 
pery pathway, when the vantage ground is 
ained ; and we agree to take the first very 
favorable day for this enterprise. All our days 
are good, and the faithful and steadfast steeds 
are ever at our service. The open mountain 
wagon will hold six; and a fair afternoon of 
early October finds us mounting and descend- 
ing the hills which lie between us and Elk 
Mountain. The Susquehanna road-makers 
have deemed the straight line the shortest 
and therefore the best course between two 
points; and steep, almost precipitous, ascents 
and descents are sturdily accepted, the gentle 
and willing steeds kindly giving their best 
endeavors to overcome the power of gravita- 
tion and then to avail themselves of it with 
prudent restraint. My travelled friend beside 
me declares that the scenery is as good as that 
of Wales, but I know that the charm of high 
historic memories is wanting here. True, the 
imaginative dreamer can call up images of 
the vanished nation which of old held domin- 
ion over this beautiful country. But no sug- 
gestive sculptures of the antique period give 
vividness to our ideas, and none of the mon- 
archs of the prehistoric time have chiseled 
hieroglyphics on the ever-during stone to 
immortalize their name and deeds. Strangely 
complete hss been their obliteration from the 
earth, and strangely suggestive is it of the 
oblivion which may some time overtake the 
proud Anglo-Saxon who boasts his power 


* David L. Proudfit. 
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and prowess in the 19th century. But ere 
our civilization passes away before a higher 
—ere our race is cast out by a mightier—we 
may reasonably hope that our hills and 
vales may be glorified by heroic and 
gracious memories, as precious as any of 
those which hallow the pathways of the other 
continent. Then shall the Anglo Saxon not 
have lived in vain. 

Dean Stanley in his late eloquent discourse 
in Philadelphia spoke, like the seer of old, of 
the angel or genius which may be imagined 
to preside over the destiny of every modern 
state, as well as of the ancient nations; and 
like the seer he perceives the accomplishment 
of the divine purposes through the diverse 
instrumentalities of these varied genii. “The 
angel of the old hemisphere and the angel of 
the new hemisphere are both dear in the 
sight of Him who made them both, and each 
designed for a work which none but they and 
they exactly could have accomplished in the 
world.” Is it indeed true that the destinies 
of this peeple are controlled by celestial 
wisdom? ho can doubt it? 

And now behold we have reached the 
rocky footstool of Elk Hill, and are desired 
to use our own climbing powers for the next 
half mile. The sun shines warm, and we lay 
aside warm wraps for the ascent, walking 
onward with uncomplaining vigor for the 
first half of the way. Then does a goodly 
oak stretch forth its arms invitingly, forming 
a Castle of Indolence for faltering wayfarers ; 
and then do two of the aspiring walkers sink 
down on the mossy green, declaring them- 
selves quite as well satisfied with the three- 

uarter horizon view from this point, as if 
they stood on the rocky platform some hun- 
dreds of feet higher, and could see a few 
miles further in every direction. The rest 
poem on with looks of grave rebuke for the 
oiterers, and their virtue was amply reward- 
ed by a sight of six lakes and one lily pond, 
of ever so many undulating hills, of countless 
woody slopes, and of farm houses without 
number. As for the loiterers, it is not record- 
ed that they had much to show for their 
afternoon’s work. Only a neat bouquet of 
the teaberry in fruit, some notable specimens 
of Gentiana quinqueflora, a handful of be- 
lated raspberries and some interesting ghostly 
relics of the Epiphegus, looking with its 
dusky slender stems and its ghastly opened 
capsules like a warning to the belated chil- 
dren of Flora of their impending fate. They 
beg their aspiring friends not to scorn their 
humility, which was content to loiter and 
meditate in modest mediocrity, while the 
great ones rush on to fame and power. 

As we ride rapidly homeward by the light 
of the setting sun and the rising moon, a 






thousand visions of beauty pass in review- 
The noonday glow and the twilight gloaming 
have different tales to tell of the radiance of 
nature, but who shali pronounce which is the 
most beautiful? We do not care to talk 
much, for every one is reminded by the scenes 
presented, of the absent and the past, and all 
are content to fall tranquilly into the silence 
of the hour. 

It has been wisely said that the presence of 
& mountain gives the observer a lesson on the 
long duration of time and on his own muta- 
bility. “First, you have a vague idea of its 
size, coupled with wonder at the great work 
of the Builder of its walls and foundations ; 
then an apprehension of its eternity, a pa- 
thetic sense of its perpetualness, and your 
own transcientness, as of the grass upon its 
sides; then, and in this very sadness, a sense 
of strange companicnship with past genera- 
tions in seeing what they saw.” The coming 
generations will see the same ancient hills 
too, and thus these monuments of nature 
bind the ages together in sympathy, and sol- 
emnize while they elevate the children of 
men. 

Even so do the murmuring firs and the 
rippling lakelet have serious and gracious 
tales to tell at eventide, but to night there 
are none} but bappy voices in the air—all 
things speak of hope, of peace and of fru- 
ition. 

“Nor moon nor stars were out 

They did not dare to tread so scon about, 

Though trembling, in the foots'eps of the sun. 

The light was neither night’s nor day’s, but one. 

Which. life-like, had a beauty in its doubt, 

And Silence’s impassioned breathings round 

Seemed wandering into sound. 
“ QO solemn-beating heart 

Of Nature! I have knowledge that thou art 

Bound unto man’s by cords he cannot sever; 

And, what time they are slackened by him ever, 

So to attest his own supernal part, 

Still runneth thy vibration fast and strong 

The slackened cord along.” SR 


Silver Lake, Tenth month, 10th, 1878. 





THE GERM THEORY OF DISEASE. 


Dr. J. G. Richardson, Professor of Hygiene 
in the University of Pennsylvania, in a paper 
read before a recent meeting of the Phil- 
adelphia Social Science Association, gave 
his views on the germ theory of disease 
and its present bearing upon health. He 
began his essay by alluding to the devas- 
tating epidemic of yellow fever at present 
raging in some of the Southern States, and 
which had called forth so much discussion in 
regard to the nature of that and kindred mal- 
adies, that there were few persons of eulture 
who had failed to hear more or less in the last 
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eix months of the Germ Theory of Disease. 
It was a study which was beginning to be 
viewed with favor by many physicians, 
although many more looked upon it with dis- 
trust, if not contempt. He believed that the 
time had come for him to point out exactly 
what its doctrines were, to enumerate the chief 
parts which form their support, and to indi- 
cate the precautions which, if admitted to be 
true, wisdom urges for the prevention of the 
propagation and spread of disease. 

e then explained that the germ theory 
was originally expounded by the celebrated 
Linnzus, the father of botany, more than a 
century ago, and professed to account for the 
phenomena of smail-pox, yellow fever, typhoid 
fever, relapsing fever, measles, scarlatina, 
diphtheria, chicken-pox, erysipelas, &c., by 
attributing them to the more or less mechan- 
ical irritation and other disturbances set up 
by masses of spores and mycelial threads de- 
veloping in the blood and in the affected 
tissues. 

To refute the bold assertions of certain en. 
thusiasts, he would say that no really skillfal 
microscopist would at present maintain that 
minute vegetable organisms found in connec- 
tion with contagious maladies were as yet 
proved to have any definite relation to them 
as causes of disease. 

Dr. Richardson then proceeded to review 
the chief evidence in favor of the germ theory, 
commencing with his own proof, by experi- 
ments upon himself, that millions of these 
minute organisms, called bacteria, when taken 
into the stomach by drinking, could be ab- 
sorbed into the blood from thence, and be de- 
tected in drops of the circulating fluid drawn 
from the tips of the fingers. He continued at 
length to illustrate the theory, and, summing 
up his arguments, stated that the obvious de- 
ductions from the facts tend to strengthen the 
urgent recommendations of sanitarians that 
every effort should be made, first, to prevent 
the morbific germs from being let loose upon 
the world; and, secondly, when they had 
made their escape into the free air or water, 
to destroy all spores likely to come in contact 
with unprotected persons; that is to say, 
human beings from whose bodies one crop of 
emall-pox fungus, yellow fever bacteria, re- 
lapsing fever spirella, &., had not already 
been raised. 

The point was made by the essayist that it 
was taught by the germ theory that every 
new case of the contagious mala lies alrea ly 
enumerated was the immediate offspring of a 
preceding case, and the direct result of ex- 
posure of an unprotected human being to the 
chance of having the spores or seeds of dis 
ease implanted in its syatem. 

At the conclusion of the paper a discussion 


followed, participated in by Drs. Ray, Lud- 
low and Ruschenberger, and Professor Con- 
rad. The chairman spoke of the danger and 
risk of carelessness among unprotected per- 
sons, and urged the wisdom of preventive 
mneasures. 

In answer to a question by Dr. Ray as to 
whether the yellow fever had given rise to 
any additional knowledge of the germ theory 
of disease, Dr. Richardson stated that it was 
an unquestioned fact that the first frost de- 
stroyed the germ, and that the germ was de- 
veloped more intensely in the more Southern 
localities, where the heat was greater, 


em 
From the New York Nation. 
GEORGE THOMPSON. 


“The death of Mr. George Thompson, of 
England, has been privately announced by 
cable as having taken place on the 7:h inst. 
This event had been long expected, and 
comes as a merciful relief from a condition of 
great helplessness. Mr. Thompson visited 
this country for the first time in 1834, on the 
simple invitation of an American citizen en- 
gaged in arousing public sentiment to the 
iniquity and danger of the slave system ; but 
his coming created as great a sensation as if 
he had been commissioned by his Govern- 
ment to foment a servile insurrection at the 
South. He found himself, in fact, the origi- 
nal “ British emissary,” whose pockets were 
“lined with British gold” for distribution 
among the American Abolitionists, and from 
the moment he landed he may be said to have 
carried his life in bis hands, The respectable 
Boston mob of October, 1835, was arranged 
for his benefit, but found a native victim who 
was narrowly rescued from the tar-kettle, or 
from something worse. In December follow- 
ing it was deemed advisable for his safety to 
smuggl: him to thé Provinces in order to 
take ship thence to Eogland. Fifteen years 
later he was bellowed down by a mob in 
Faneuil Hall, but in the North at large met 
with a reception which showed the immense 
progress of anti-slavery conviction. At his 
next visit, in 1864, he was publicly welcomed 
by Goveraor Andrew, of Massachusetts, and 
at Washington spoke in the Capitol in the 
presence and under the auspices of President 
Lincoln. . Mr. Thompson’s oratory 
was of a kind that this generation, at least, 
has never seen surpassed in this country. It 
was essentially uo-Eaglish in fluency and 
grace, aud un-American in purity and fulness 
of enunciation ; and its earnestness, logic and 
wealth of humor made it immensely effective 
with a popular audience. Mr. Thompson 
first attracted attention ia England by his 
advocacy of the Reform Bill; then he la- 
bored ardently for immediate emancipation 
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in the British colonies, and his “‘ commanding 
eloquence” in this cause was speedily fol- 
lowed by the passage of the Emancipation 
Bill, and not as a sequence but as a conse- 
quence. “I have elways,” said Mr. Bright 
in 1864, ‘‘ considered Mr. Thompson as the 
real liberator of the slaves in the British 
colonies.’ The repeal of the corn-laws was 
also greatly promoted by his assistance. Fi- 
nally, he became the successful defender of 
Indian princes against the oppressiveness of 
the East India Company. This led to two 
visits to India, in the second of which his 
constitution was fatally undermined. Mr. 
Thompson for a short time represented the 
Tower Hamlets in Parliament, but his proper 
field lay outside. A born philanthropist and 
reformer, his disinterestedness and zeal de- 
serve a lasting remembrance in both hemis- 
pheres.” 





at almost exactly the same time with Venus, 
but is too near the sun to be seen. He is in 
conjunction with Mars on the 12th, in supe- 
rior conjunction with the sun on the 24th, 
and in conjunction with the moon on the 25th, 
but as these phases are invisible they are not 
of much practical importance. 

Mars is numbered among the morning stars, 
but as he rises about half-past five, he is still 
too near the sun to be seen in the morning 
twilight. At the last of the month he rises 
not far from six o’clock, nearly three quar- 
ters of an hour before the sun, and bright 
eyes may possibly catch a glimpse of the 
ruddy star. 

Uranus cannot be seen in October, unless 
it be with a telescope, in the early morning. 

Neptune is at his brightest, for he comes 
into opposition with the sun on the 31st; but 
it requires a good telescope to get a sight of 
this star, whose mean distance from the sun 
is more than twenty-seven hundred millions 
of miles. 

The October moon comes into conjunction 
with Jupiter on the 4th, the evening after her 
first quarter. She is in conjunction with Sat- 
urn on the 9th, two days before her full. On 
the 25th she is near Mercury, Venus and 
Mars, but as this is the day of the new 
moon, the celestial quartette will only be 
visible to the eye of the imagination. The 
planetary phenomena of the month are sin- 
gularly monotonous, but all days cannot be 
field days on celestial annals, and the months 
are swiftly passing that will carry us to the 
opposition of Mars, in 1879, as well as the 
years that will intervene before the transit 
of Venus, in 1882. 


































ASTRONOMICAL. 


It is well for all, and especially for the 
youth, to take note of the present aspect of 
the heavens, and observe: the changes by 
which the progress of time is indicated. 


Saiurn will retain during the month the 
pre-eminence of being the most interesting 
planet among the brotherhood, Having so 
recently passed his opposition with the sun, 
he is still nearly in his brightest phase, and 
is also very favorably situated for the obser- 
vation. He rises now about 5 oclock in the 
afternoon, and reaches the meridian at 11. 
At the close of the month he will rise not far 
from 3 o'clock. He is therefore visib'e 
throughout the whole night, and is readily 
recognized in the eastern sky as soon as it is 
dark enough for the stars to appear, by his 
steady light and the absence of other stars 
in his immediate vicinity. 

Jupiter remains during the month an even- 
ing star, and the most brilliant object amid 
the myriad stars that stud the sky, although 
he has passed beyond his best position for ob- 
servation. He reaches the meridian about 
seven o'clock, and sets just before midnight. 
At the end of the month he will set about 10 
o'clock. 

Venus still leads the morning stars, and is 
fast approaching the sun. She rises now 
about half-past four, a little more than an 
hour before sunrise. At the end of the month 
she will not rise till nearly six o’clock, and 
will then be so near the sun as to be almost 
eclipsed in his rays. The close proximity of 
Venus and Mercury have made them objects 
of special interest to star-gazere during the 
last week of September. 

Mercury is a morning star until the 24th, 
and on the first of the month rises and sets 





SLAVE MAKING ANTS. 


At a recent meeting of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences in this city, Dr. McCook 
exhibited the formicaries of the two species 
of slave-making ants containing the captors 
and captives. These in each case were of 
different species, one formicary containing 
polyergus lucidus and its slave, which was 
believed to be undescribed, and for which the 
name formica riddelli was provisionally pro- 
posed. The other nest contained the formica 
sapguinea and its slave, formica rufa. The 
speaker confined his remarks to the formicary 
of polyergus lucidus, which is the American 
representative of polyergus rufescens, the 
Amazon ant, associated with Huber's dis- 
covery of compound ant hills, or the fact 
that certain ants have living with them an- 
other species in a sort of slavery. After 
describing the ehambers and galleries of a 
formicary of polyergus, discovered at the 
foot of the Allegheny mountains, near Al- 
toona, he stated that on the occasion of a 
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second visit the slaves, which were found in 
considerable numbers mingled with their 
= were engaged in cleaning out the 
galleries, dragging the pellets of sand to the 
openings, apparently with the design of 
closing them. None of the lucidus ants were 
engaged in this work. Another portion of 
the slaves were engaged in an exiensive mi- 
tion. A few of them were carrying their 
ellows, but for the most part the deportation 
was confined to the males and females of 
lucidus. The slave would approach the 
winged queen, and after the usual touching 
and crossing of antenn#, the mandibles were 
tightly interlocked, the head of the slave 
was raised, and simultaneously the body of 
the queen was drawn back, «tretched out in a 
straight line and then doubled under the 
thorax of the slave. In this position the 
large virgin queens were cariied up the per- 
pendicular face of the cutting for eighteen or 
twenty inches, and then for the distance of 
six feet over the ground and through the 
grass, The time consumed in this journey 
was a few seconds over a minute. The slaves 
sometimes seemed to have an objection to the 
masters remaining above ground, and would 
unceremoniously seize them and carry them 
below. He had seen a master thus seizsd sev- 
eral times, each time returning in a dogged 
sort of resistance to the will of the servitor. 
The masters never work; the colony was 
changed several times in order to incite to 
new work in mining galleries and rooms; 
clusters of lucidus were placed by themselves, 
but they always remained idle. Neither do 
they attempt to eat. Sugar was freely con- 
sumed by the slaves until they became 
gorged, and from them the masters doubtless 
received their nourishment, for they were 
always in good condition. The listless, heavy 
manner that is characteristic of lucidus 
is wholly changed at any alarm, or the 
presence of an enemy. Her true character 
and duty as guardian of the community then 
appears. specimen of formica sanguinea 
from the other nest having been put into the 
polyergus colony, quick as thought the hostile 
presence was discovered, and a lucidus sprung 
upon the sanguinea and seizad her near the 
throat. Several slaves ran to the fray, and 
took part by seizing the legs and antenn» of 
the intrader. Not wishing such an unequal 
conflict to continae, the principal combatants 
were lifted out and set apart to fight it out 
fairly. Lucidus had the sanguinea grasped 
by the face at the eye with her mandibles 
when first removed. She then began cau. 
tiously and deftly to release her hold, pre- 
pariog herself meanwhile for a grand coup, 
which she effected by seizing her foe by the 
neck, and apparently ejecting a poisonous 
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fluid upon the face and mouth of the sangui- 
nea. The combatants were separated before 
either had been mortally injured. Lucidus, 
however, had lost part of her antennx. Hav- 
ing been returned to her nest, the battle- 
scarred Amazon had no sooner touched the 
soil she had so gallantly defended than she 
was violently seized by one of her own slaves, 
and dragged up and down by her sound 
antenne, without offering the slightest resist- 
ance. The late exalted mien and ferocious 
aspect were now gone, and the warrior cringed 
her body and drooped her limbs like a crim- 
inal in the clutch of a policeman. Two days 
afterwards the same veteran, recognized by 
her mutilation, was seen once more quietly 
perambulating the surface of the formicary. 
It is probable that during the battle her body 
had been tainted by some odor peculiar to 
her adversary, which had made her obnox- 
ious; or it may be that the loss of part of 
her antenne was the cause of this hostile treat- 
ment. At all events one cannot but wonder 
whether any thought went through the little 
creature’s brain similar to our reflection upon 
the gratitude of Republics and the vanity of 
military glory. Other points in the domestic 
economy of these interesting little creatures 
were dwelt upon and illustrated by drawings 
on the board. 





Selected. 
BEGINNING AGAIN. 


When sometimes our feet grow weary 
On the rugged hills of life, 
The path stretching long and dreary 
With trial and labor rife, 
We pause on the upward journey, 
Glancing backward o’er valicv and glen, 
And sigh with an infinite longing 
To return and “ begin again.” 


For behind is the dew of the morning, 
With all its freshness and light, 
And before are doubts and shadows 
And the chill and gloom of the night; 
And we think of the sunny places 
We passed so carelessly then, 
And we sigh, “‘O Father, permit me 
To return and begin again.” 


We think of the many dear ones, 
Whose lives touched ours at times, 
Whose loving thoughts and smiles 
Float back like vesper chimes; 
And sadly remember burdens 
We might have lightened then, 
Ah! gladly would we ease them; 
Could we “ begin again!” 


And yet how vain the seeking! 
Life’s duties press us on ; 

And who would shrink from the burden, 
Or sigh for the sunshine that’s gone? 

And it may be, not far on before us 
Wait fairer places than then; 

Our paths may lead by still waters, 
Though we may not “ begin again.” 
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Yes, upward and onward forever 
Be our path on the hills of life! 

But ere long a radiant dawning 
Will glorify trial and strife, 

And our Father's hand will lead us 
Tenderly upward then— 

In the joy and peace of the better world 
He’ll let us “ begin again.” 


—_————> 898 
MY LITTLE WIFE AND I. 


We are travelling o’er life’s road together, 
My little wife and I; 
We are happy in fair and stormy weather, 
My little wife and I; 
The reason why is very plain, 
There’s nothing queer about it— 
We never give each other pain 
When we can do without it. 


We have toiled o’er many a road most dreary, 
My little wife and I; 
But our hearts were light when our feet were weary, 
My little wife and I; 
The reason why we journey on 
Since hand in hand we started, 
We ne’er had seen the battle won 
By those who were faint-hearted. 


Though our home be plain, that never teases 
My little wife and I; 
Though an humble cot, right well it pleases 
My little wife and I; 
The reason why we are content, 
We do not fear to labor; 
And though in toil our time is spent 
We envy not our neighbor. 


We never dream of ill to-morrow, 
My little wife and I, 
But take what comes, be it joy or sorrow, 
My little wife and I; 
The reason why we do not fret-— 
And you'd do well to try it— 
We ne’er have found a person yet 
That was a gainer by it. 
—Domestic Monthly 


——__——-- wee. - - 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Few who read of the Bank of England 
have any idea of the vastness of the opera- 
tions of this greatest of the financial institu- 
tions of the world. London is a sort of 
clearing house for all civilized nations, and 
around the Bank of England the commercial 
world may be said to revolve. Tie greatest 
amount of deposits in the whole of the New 
York banks has rarely if ever exceeded 
$250,000,000 ; those in this one London Bank 
have reached more than half that sum, or 
$150,000,000. The New York banks’ loans 
have varied sometimes $5,000,000 or $10,- 
000,000 a week; in one week last May, 
during a panic, the loans by the Bank of 
England rose over $50,000,000, and reached 
$155,000,000, or more than half the highest 
sum ever reached by the fifty-nine associated 
banks of New York. The greatness of the 
deposits is remarkable, especially as the 
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bank pays no interest on them and is sur-’ 
rounded by institutions that do. Another 
not less remarkable fact is that nearly forty 

r cent. of these deposits—at one time nearly 
$50,000,000—was placed in the bank by 
private bankers, despite the lack of interest. 
All these things show what is the real func- 
tion of this vast establishment—security. So 
desirable is safety that the owners of $150,- 
000,000 prefer to keep it in the bank’s vaults 
without interest, rather than trust it else- 
where. The other function the bank has 
undertaken—to control the money market— 
it has failed to achieve; but the safety it 
gives to funds has doubtless contributed much 
to lower the rate of interest in London. Great 
care and pains are taken to secure this safety. 
Every night twenty-five soldiers of the regu- 
lar army are detailed to guard the bank; 
and for directors and managers men of the 
highest character are selected. The move- 
ment of its deposits is watched with eagerness, 
and it has even been said that whenever they 
fall below $120,000,000 money is pretty sure 
to be scarce.—N. Y. Economist. 


BEFORE GOING TO SLEEP. 


Dear Father! all this lovely day 
My hand has lain so warm in Thine 
That all along the fair, flowered way 
Mine eyes have seen Thy footprints shine. 


Follows upou Thy day sweet night, 
When I creep closer to Thy heart, 

Reminded of that hour. whose flight 
Shall make and keep me Thine—apart ! 


Hold me through all the dim, soft hours— 
Hold me, my Father! close and fast; 
As sweetly safe as folded flowers, 
And wake me with Thy smile at last! 
Howarp GLynpox.: 


ITEMS. 


Toe New Zealand Government telegraphs that 
there is no truth in the report that five missionaries 
ad been murdered and eaten by the natives. 


Tue returns last month of the cotton crop of the 
Department of Agriculture indicate a condition 
equal to that of the splendid crop of 1870, and a 
total yield of more than 5,000,000 bales. 


Tue Edison Electric Light Company was incorpo- 
rated in the State of New York onthe 17thinst. The 
capital is fixed at $300,000, with the right of increase. 
The object of the company is stated generally to be 
‘the production of heat, light and power by elec- 
tricity.” 


Aw inspector of the District of Columbia Health 
Department, reports that he found cows suffering 
with the rinderpest on a farm near the city, and 
suggests a careful inspection of the cow-yards in 
the vicinity of Washington without delay. 


Tue Santiago Society for the Promotion of Edu- 
cation has written to our government, through the 
American Minister to Chili, asking information 
relative to the school systems and educational laws 
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‘of the United States, with a view to its use in the 


advancement of instruction in Chili. 


Tas Fast.—A despatch from Berlin to London 
on the 10th inst., says: “The Powers will not 
recognize Roumania formally until that govern- 
ment complies with the treaty requirements re- 
specting the equality of the Jews, which the 
Chambers are endeavoring to. neutralize by legal 
trammels on the process by which the Jews are to 
secure their civil rights.” 


Enetanp’s Arauan Enterprise. — The /ndian 
Civil and Military Gazette says that the British have 
made a raid upon Wavering, a border village, and 
captored four chiefs, who are held as hostages. A 
despatch to the News from Kasauli says it is re- 
ported that the Viceroy will not be content with a 
simple apology, but will require the Ameer to 
come to Peshawur. 


A TELEGRAM from London states: “ The official 
report of the investigators into the affairs of the 
City of Glasgow Bank, just issued, is worse than 
the most gloomy forebodings. The loss shown in 
the balance sheet is £5,190,983. This loss, with 
the addition of £1,000,000 capital, the shareholders 
will have to make good. The report shows the 
practice of systematic deception.” 


Tue School Board of London, England, has re- 
quested that the American Educational Exhibit at 
the Paris Exposition be given to it as a foundation 
for a foreign educational museum in London. The 
Minister of Public Education in Japan has written 
to Commissioner Eaton expressing his appreciation 
of our educational exhibit at Paris, and his belief 
that “it will do good even in the remote Empire of 
Japan.’ 


Tae YELLow Fever.—The number of new cases 
of the fever in the Southern cities is decreasing. 
In relation to the smaller points the report on the 
19th inst , states ‘‘there was about the usual propor- 
tion of new cases and deaths, but the prevalence of 
frosts caused a hopeful feeling. There were light 
frosts at Vicksburg, Chattanooga and other places, 
and a black frost at Memphis, with ice one-sixteenth 
of aun inch thick on the pools beyond the city 
limits.” 
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Asta Minor —A special despatch to the London 


Times from Berlin says: ‘‘ The negotiations con- 
cerning reforms in Asia Minor at last promise some 
result. The mixed Christian and Mussulman police 
are to be commanded by English officers. An Eng- 
lish Assistant Judge will be added to each Court of 
Appeal. The Governor and head tax gatherer will 
be appointed and dismissed eubject to English ap- 
proval. These and some other equally important 
clauses have been epproved in principle by the 
Porte.” 


InFoRMATION is received from Paris “that the 
awards to American exhibitors at the French Exhi- 
bition number seven hundred and fifty, namely: Ten 
grand prizes, thirty diplomas of honor, one hundred 
and thirty-four gold medals,two hundred silver med- 
als, two hundred and twenty bronze medals, and one 
hundred and fifty-six honorable mentions. The 
aggregate is larger than the whole number of 
American exhibitors at the Paris Exposition of 
1867, or at the Vienna Exposition of 1873, and is + 
larger award, in proportion to the number of exki- 
bitors, than any other nation represented at this 
Exhibition has received.” 

A royaL order has been promulgated in Havana, 
which directs ‘‘that a fugitive slave named Forrer, 
who made his way to Madrid, where he applied for 
documents to save himself from the consequences 
of his flight in case he should return to Cuba, shall 
be declared free.” The order directs furthermore, 
“that henceforth, if any slave, from whatever 
cause, shall enter the territorial or maritime juris- 
diction of Spain, or of any of her colonies or pos- 
sessions ontside of the island of Cuba, such slave 
shall be declared free; and all children born of 
slave mothers after the latter have touched the soil 
of Spain outside of Cuba shall also be declared 
free.” The owners of slaves liberated by the order 
will be duly indemnified. 





NOTICES. 


— e 
The Executive Committee of the First-day School 
General Conference will meet at Lombard Street 
Meeting-house, Baltimore, on Seventh-day after- 
noon, Tenth month 26th, at 4 o’clock. 
Henry Havitanp, Clerk. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Tenth month 22, 1878. 
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reoeves MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
by Roberts & Williams 
Commission Merchants, 248 North 
Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 
uations. 


Tue Markets.—Outside of the Grain 
market, which was higher and more 
active under the influence of favorable 
reports from other markets, there were 














Subject to Market fluct no important changes in values to note 
Butter, Prints, per rb. 20@ 30/in any department, and business in 
Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 16@ 20] most lines continued rather quiet. 

Cam & Atlantic Ist mtg isle @ ' Ohio & Ind.. 15@ 19 
Lehigh Val cons 6s reg. . A 99% Y. State Firkins, . 18@ 22| Wheat, Pennand Delred 97@ 99 
North Penn gen m 6s 1054 Bgge—Fresh, per ite 20@ 22 Western red......... %@ 97 
Phila & Erie 78.........- Wes stern, < 13@ 40 oa wo 1 02% 
Phila & Reading serip. . Poultry —C hickens, per ib... 10@ 12 ++ 1 O3@ 1 05 
Pitt Cinn & St Louis 7s ...... Spring Chie’ns dry P ae 12@ 15| Rye, Westernand Penna. 55@ 657 
Bank of N Ame?P...... .-.ss00e+- Alive Ducks, 8@ 9] Corn, yellow.............000 48@ 49 
Lehigh §} 68 tant a dry picked... 122@ «(14 Mixed, in elevator. 46@ 47 
Lehigh Valle 1 me, per | 1. aw : 6%@ 7 | Oats, _ pinpacees sesenencngenee 29 
Little Schuy! Live ttle, = 3@ 5% poseseenenesceooesens 26 
Minehill RR............ @ Live Calves, * -  4@ Clover-ceed, prime, ne 7 
Penna RR......eesee-s y Prime Shee om 3@ = sib || imothy-seed 12 
Phila & Reading R @ Spring Lambe, per head... eoccee 2 50@ 3 50 | Flax seed......cccccccccccesssee-1 1 40 
PT & Buffalo 44@ 4% | Potatoes, white, per | bri........ 1 75@ 2 50| Hay, Penn Tim per ton...11 12 00 
United Companies of N J... 128 12834 een, $s ss genceses 2 00@ 2 26 West’rn and Mx’d... = 50G 12 00 
Northern Pacific — fame. POE BEB orcccocsscccccsces - 1 25@ 1 50 ERT 9 00@10 00 
Lehigh Navi.......02.... 0, —sseceserecceceeccees I = 1 50 | Ry@ Straw... seerseeereresees 9 0@ 
Amer 8 S §58......00.-s000 8 @ Grapes, per D..........00+ 6 . heat Straw...........csses- - 7 0@ 8 00 
Amer Acad of Music.. Quinces, r barrel.......s00-- 5 00@ 750| The total yield of corn is estimated 
Amer Buttonbole...... Cranberries, per crate......... 2 25@ 2 50 | at 1,500,000,000 bushels, valued at $700,- 
Central Transportation Pears, rk I cocee seers 3 0O@ 6 50 000,000. Allowing one-third for seed 
Ins Co of N oe guenensee soesccenees 2s Pure cider vinega, per gal. 16@ 18|and home consumption, this leaves 
Cincinnati 7 3-108........0000000 101 Cheese, N Y Factory, per ib. 48 10 | $450,000,000 for the pockets of the pro- 
Mestonyille P ik Wo eocessocsce 10% Western, - 9% | ducer and merchant, 
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